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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



June, 



die out, but "of the increase of His government, 
and of peace there will be no end." Let this be the 
watchword and the watch-thought of all the peace- 
makers over whom alone the blessing of the High- 
est is pronounced. 



An Anglo-American Alliance. 

Of the projects, policies, schemes and what-not 
talked of in connection with the present war is the 
proposal of an Anglo-American Alliance. Two 
speeches in England, one by Lord Salisbury the 
other by Mr. Chamberlain, have given world-wide 
prominence to the subject. 

We are frank to say that we do not like the man- 
ner in which the subject has come up, nor the idea 
lying behind the proposal, at least not as conceived 
by the British Premier and his Colonial Secretary. 
Nor do we believe that any considerable portion of 
the American people will take to it, when they un- 
derstand the real nature of the proposal. The co- 
lonial policy of Great Britain has brought her in all 
the Eastern half of the world into conflict with all 
the other great European powers, and into isolation. 
She has gotten herself heartily hated by these pow- 
ers. Her difficulties with them at the present time 
are of a serious and threatening character, and the 
times look very gloomy to most Englishmen. 

Now, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury are 
the foremost representatives of the English "forward 
policy" ; the former the most rabid advocate of it. 
Native races and the rights of weaker peoples, or 
of any other peoples for that matter, are nothing to 
him provided he can strengthen the stakes of Great- 
er England and seize and hold more territory and 
glorify himself. British diplomacy, in its struggle 
with Continental diplomacy, has of late been beat- 
en at important junctures and is threatened with 
further defeat. 

What more natural under these circumstances 
than that these British leaders should hasten to take 
advantage of the situation created by the Spanish- 
American war to try to draw the United States in- 
to formal alliance with Great Britain. It is a move 
whose selfishness is but poorly concealed. The 
purpose of it on their part is to strengthen the pow- 
er of their country and enable her to go on with her 
schemes regardless of the other powers. It does 
not grow out of any particular love for this country. 

That there is a deep and growing attachment of 
the English people, of the nation as a whole, for 
our country, we recognize, and with the greatest 
pleasure. But this feeling has not found its expres- 
sion heretofore through Mr. Chamberlain and men 
of his type. Their making themselves its spokes- 
men at the present moment naturally awakens sus- 
picion, and no American or real American-loving 
Englishman ought to allow himself to be deceived 



by the fair words of the charmer. We are of those 
who believe that England and America ought to 
draw closer and closer together in all friendly and 
peaceful cooperation. For this we have labored and 
prayed. These two great countries are appointed 
of Providence to move side by side in promoting 
the progress of the world. They ought long ago 
to have had a permanent arbitration treaty between 
them. It is one of the great sins and blunders of 
responsible men in our country that we have not 
such a treaty. In their commerical relations, and 
in other ways, they ought to come much closer to- 
gather than they have yet been. 

It is because we believe this so strongly that we 
are totally opposed to any union between them 
based on selfish greed and brute force, and in op- 
position to the rest of the world. The watchword 
of a closer union between them ought to be, not 
Anglo-Saxondom against the world, but for the 
world. We shall be delighted at any deeper friend- 
ship between the two countries which may result 
even from the present war. But as for an alli- 
ance which shall mean combinations of great fleets 
and armies, and opposition to the rest of the world, 
we can conceive of no greater Anglo-Saxon mis- 
chief. The result of such an alliance would be 
immediately to drive the other great powers into 
each others arms, and instead of a Triple and a 
Dual Alliance and European militarism we should 
soon see two great hostile world alliances and an 
enormous and fatal world militarism. Anglo-Sax- 
ondom would deserve the fate of Sodom if it should 
be guilty of such a crime against humanity. 

The effect in Europe of Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
has been exactly what might have heen expected. 
It has aroused universal opposition and in many places 
intense indignation. The indignation would grow 
into the hottest passion and hatred, if there were any 
real danger of such an alliance being formed. In 
this country these English speeches have awakened 
the greatest interest, but the spirit manifested has 
been a sober and cautious one, for the most part. 
The sentiment of the country has spoken itself 
everywhere in favor of a better understanding, a 
deeper friendship, a wider cooperation, but a form- 
al alliance in the ordinary sense of that term has 
met with little favor. Curiously enough a few pa- 
pers and some of the men of jingo proclivities, 
whose dislike for Great Britain has hitherto missed 
no opportunity to express itself, have hastened to 
declare themselves in favor of the proposed alliance. 
Visions of great navies and armies, of gigantic con- 
flicts, of " creation" at war, have swamped their 
consistency and inflated their jingoism beyond all 
national limits. It does not need to be said that 
the professional military men, particularly of the 
navy, have shown a "warm side " for the alliance. 
The reason is perfectly clear. 
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What the two nations need is not an governmental 
alliance, not any fettering of their freedom by mili- 
tary bonds, but a larger friendship, a truer confi- 
dence, a more perfect cooperation along all peaceful 
lines, the absence of jealousy and distrust, the forget- 
ting and forgiving of bye-gones. Such a life as this 
will strengthen them and make them a mutual sup- 
port to one another as no alliance of force could 
ever do. It will awaken no hostility on the part of 
the other nation. On the contrary, it will provoke 
a similar spirit among them toward one another and 
toward the English-speaking peoples. Anglo-Sax- 
ondom can thus be an infinite blessing to itself and 
to all the rest of the world. If John Bright were 
still living this is the voice we should hear from 
Birmingham. 



Editorial Notes. 



The editor of the London Herald of Peace has a word 
of highly appreciated commendation of the course followed 
by the American Peace Society during the present crisis. 
It says : 

" The attitude of the American Peace Society in this 
great crisis is admirable. We congratulate Dr. Trueblood 
on the calm and high tone of the last (April) issue of the 
Advocate of Peace, and its superiority to the spirit of 
the hour. The position is a difficult one. It is not easy 
to make it clearly understood that the Peace Society, 
either in this country or America (and the two societies 
are practically identical in basis and constitution), cannot 
be a political partizan. It exists for a definite object, 
and in proportion as it is partizan it is disloyal to its own 
purpose, and so far ineffective. Whereas, if it be true to 
itself, to its mission, and to the truth for which it testi- 
fies, it cannot fail until that has failed. If it becomes 
the mere repeater of party shibboleths, its work is ended, 
for that can be done better by other organizations more 
distinctly political. Political parties and their policies 
are temporary and fluctuating ; the cause represented by 
the Peace Society is that of the King, and is eternal." 



An appeal has been made to the country for the imedi- 
ate raising of a large relief fund to be spent by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers during the war. The friends of peace have 
always been among the foremost to hasten to the relief of 
those suffering from war. The Red Cross movement was 
originated by a man who desired to see war abolished, and 
who, meanwhile, wanted every possible relief and comfort 
brought to those suffering from its ravages. We need 
not, therefore, urge our friends to respond to this call, 
knowing that they will do so of their own accord, accord- 
ing to their ability. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer of the General Committee of the American 
National Red Cross, Mr. T. D. Tappen, President of 
the Gallatin National Bank, New York City. Auxiliaries 
to the Red Cross work are being formed in many places. 



The Red Cross is to carry its work of mercy onto the 
sea. The " Solace," an ordinary passenger steamer, has 
been fitted up for this work. It will follow the destructive 
war fleets operating about Cuba, and whenever there is a 
naval engagement, great or small, within its reach, it will 
gather the wounded from the ships and the drowning from 
the water. Spain has been informed of the character of 
the ship, which will carry no guns and will care for the 
wounded and drowning of both fleets alike. The " Solace " 
has a corps of surgeons, apothecaries, nurses and attend- 
ants. It is supplied with medicines, bandages, antiseptics, 
— everything, in fact, to make it independent of the land. 
The saloon of the vessel has been changed into an opera- 
ting room with first-class appliances for surgical work. 
Eight hundred tons of fresh water are carried in the hold 
and serve as ballast. An apparatus for making artificial 
ice is also on board, as also one for turning salt water into 
fresh water. Swinging beds, made as comfortable as 
possible by means of springs, are provided, and there is 
an elevator for carrying wounded men on cots from one 
deck to another. One part of the vessel is isolated, for 
those who have contagious diseases. 

We all rejoice in the service which the Red Cross ren- 
ders in saving from death and from much suffering those 
who have been mangled in battle. It is a work eminently 
humane and Christian. But how hideous and inhuman 
war itself seems viewed alongside this work of love and 
mercy ! It is probable that more than fifty millions of 
dollars have been spent by the Red Cross since its organi- 
zation. Multitudes of people contribute to its support 
who will do nothing to support the movement for the 
abolition of war. Some day the grim incongruity will 
dawn upon men's minds, and then they will lay hold in 
solemn earnestness of the work of bringing to an end 
the whole ghastly business of war, a work inconceivably 
greater and more blessed than the great and blessed work 
of the Red Cross. 



Much has recently been said, with great show of right- 
eousness, about the sufferings of the non-combatants in 
Cuba, as if what has been going on there were unknown 
in what is called " civilized" warfare. Here is an ac- 
count from a book recently published by a survivor of 
Grant's Last Campaign, which shows how non-combatants 
suffered in what has been considered the most righteous 
war in our century, our civil war : 

" They all (the refugees) lived in discomfort. All 
were utterly poor. It seemed that they were too poor to 
ever again get a start in life. Their features were as 
expressionless as wood, their eyes lustreless. I talked 
to many of these women. All told stories of murder, of 
arson, of blood-curdling scenes. One told me that before 
the war she and her husband owned a mountain farm, 
where they lived in comfort. One day her husband was 
shot dead as he stood by her side in the door of their 



